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Summary 


Seventeen  of  18  major  pork  producing  coimtries  reported  an.  increase  in  swine 
inventories  at  the  beginning  of  1977  compared  with  the  beginning  of  1976.  The 
only  exception  was  Poland.    For  the  others — the  United  States,  Japan,  Canada, 
Spain,  Sweden,  the  European  Community  (EC),  Hungary,  Yu^slavia,  and  the 
USSR — 1976  provided  the  necessary  conditions  and/or  incentives  to  increase 
hog  niombers. 


However,  within  the  group  of  17,  forecasts  for  1977  differ.    After  an  expan- 
sion boost  in  1976  in  the  U.S.,  most  EC  coimtries,  Sweden,  and  Japan,  a  subse- 
quent deterioration  in  the  cost/price  situation  signaled  hog  producers  to  adopt 
a  more  cautious  rate  of  growth  for  1977*  which  might  result  in  slightly  lowered 
hog  nimbers  for  some  of  these  countries  on  January  1,  1978.    The  situation  in 
Canada  is  slightly  different.    Although  its  swine  niambers  did  increase  in  1976, 
the  reluctance  of  western  grain  farmers  to  shift  from  grain  production  to  hog 
raising  stifled  this  growth. 


Conditions  in  the  remaining  countries  remained  relatively  beneficial  to  hog 
producers  throughout  1976,  and  their  outlook  for  1977  is  optimistic  enough  to 
provide  expectations  of  strong  expansion  in  the  hog/pork  sectors  of  their 
economies.    For  some,  like  the  USSR,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia,  this  is,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  recovery  from  the  1975  drought. 

Polish  farmers,  not  unlike  hog  producers  in  the  other  17  countries,  allowed 
hog  inventories  to  decline  in  1975>  but  imlike  the  other  countries,  hog  num- 
bers declined  even  more  significantly  in  1976.    Price  actions  taken  by  the 
Polish  Government  improved  grain  and  potato  harvests  in  1976,  and  potentially 
large  grain  imports  are  expected  to  cause  an  expansion  in  numbers  by  the  end 
of  1977 — "but  at  the  expense  of  Polish  slaughter  and  pork  production  in  that 
year. 

The  general  recovery  in  hog  numbers  is  forecast  to  move  world  pork  produc- 
tion in  1977  well  above  the  1976  level  and  slightly  above  that  of  1975*  How- 
ever, the  expected  1977  increase  is  not  evenly  distributed,  with  production 
in  the  United  States,  Japan,  Spain  and  some  of  the  EC  countries  increasing 
substantially,  while  production  levels  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  will 
still  be  substantially  below  the  1975  level. 


United  States 


Production.    The  latest  expansion  in  the  U.S.  hog  cycle  "began  very  early 
in  1976.    The  pig  crop  for  the  winter-spring  period  and  for  the  siammer-fall 
period  of  the  year  registered  I8.8  and  I8.3  percent  increases,  respectively, 
over  that  of  the  year  "before.    The  pig  crop  for  the  year  totaled  8i+.6  million 
head,  up  from  71.3  million  in  1975. 

Commercial  slaughter,  down  8.1+  percent  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  turned 
around  in  the  last  half,  climbing  by  I8.3  percent  over  the  last  half  of  1975 
to  1+2.14  million  head.    This  brought  total  slaughter  for  I976  to  71+.9  million 
head,  a  7-3  percent  gedn — and  production  to  5.63  million  tons.    The  dif- 
ference between  the  increase  in  the  pig  crop  and  the  increase  in  slaughter 
set  the  stage  for  an  approximately  11  percent  rise  in  hog  inventory,  which 
moved  up  to  about  55.1  million  head  at  the  beginning  of  1977. 

Farrowing  intentions  for  the  winter-spring  period  of  1977  are  up  7  percent 
over  those  for  the  same  period  of  1976.    This  slowing  in  the  expansion  phase 
of  the  hog  cycle  may  be  the  result  of  a  deterioration  in  the  price  situation 
in  late  1976  as  the  hog/com  price  ratio  slipped  below  l5:l  during  the  week 
ending  September  25  >  1976  and  did  not  recover  until  the  week  ending  December  I4.. 
Since  then  the  ratio  has  remained  above  15:1*  suggesting  that  slowing  in  hog- 
cycle  expansion  may  be  reversed  if  the  price  sitioation  remains  favorable. 

Projections  of  total  U.S.  slaughter  in  1977 >  at  81.2  million  head,  and  pork 
production  at  about  6.1  million  tons  are  tentative,  especially  considering 
the  extremely  cold  winter  weather  in  many  swine  growing  areas  in  early  1977. 
This  may  have  caused  higher  death  losses  and/or  stunting,  and  pigs  to  be 
held  off  of  the  market  or  slaughtered  at  lighter  weights  due  to  lower  feed 
conversion.    This  could,  in  turn,  alter  the  number  slaiightered,  or  the 
amount  of  pork  produced  during  the  first  half  of  1977.    In  addition,  slaughter 
and  production  levels  for  the  final  months  of  1977  are  likely  to  be  below 
those  of  late  1976  because  of  the  lower  spring  pig  crop.    Another  factor  could 
be  the  incidence  of  pseudorabies  virus  in  the  U.S.  swine  herd  in  1977 >  which 
could  alter  the  number  of  gilts  being  slaughtered  or  held  off  of  the  market. 

Exports.    U.S.  exports  of  pork  in  1976,  on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent  (CWE) 
basis,  totaled  ll|.6,l4.00  tons.    Additionally,  shipments  to  U.S.  territories  and 
protectorates  were  14.2,300  tons,  representing  22  percent  of  the  pork  moving 
from  the  50  States.    Exports  in  1976  were  substantially  above  the  97,300  tons 
exported  in  1975.    Shipments  were  up  very  slightly. 

In  1975  and  1976  Japan  and  Canada  were  the  two  major  destinations  for  U.S. 
pork  exports.    Japan  received  14-9,700  tons  in  1975  and  57 > 000  tons  in  1976. 
Canada  purchased  36,700  tons  in  1975  and  77,300  tons  in  1976.    The  increase 
in  exports  to  Japan  occurred  as  a  result  of  pork  import  duties  being  waived 
by  that  country  during  much  of  the  time  period  between  June  1975  and 
October  1976.    The  waiver  was  indirectly  responsible  for  some  of  the  in- 
crease in  U.S.  pork  exports  to  Canada  as  Canadian  pork  exports  to  Japan  were 
increasing  at  a  time  when  Canadian  supplies  co\ild  not  meet  both  the  domestic 
and  export  demand.    Canada  is  expected  to  remain  a  substantial  market  in  1977 
as  their  pork  production  is  again  not  expected  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
on  it. 
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Imports «    U.S.  imports  of  pork  (C¥E),  almost  all  of  which  is  canned  product, 
dropped  by  about  2  percent  in  1976,  from  19i|,600  tons  in  1975  to  190,^00  tons. 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  major  sources  for  U.S.  pork  im- 
ports in  both  1975  an<i  197^,  representing  about  two-thirds  of  total  U.S.  pork 
imports  each  year. 

On  a  net  basis,  the  United  States  was  a  net  importer  of  pork  in  1976  by 
UkiOOO  tons,  down  from  99,000  tons  in  1975^    Net  imports  are  expected  to 
increase  slightly  in  1977  to  about  60,000  tons,  as  a  result  of  lower  ex- 
ports to  Japan,  and  possibly  slightly  higher  imports. 

Japan 

In  Japan,  the  first  10  months  of  1976  saw  a  12.8  percent  increase  in  pur- 
chases of  pork  for  processing  (to  227,000  tons  C¥E)  and  a  1.9  percent  rise 
in  household  purchases  of  pork.    The  healthy  demand  picture  was  responsible 
for  relatively  strong  hog  prices,  which,  when  coupled  with  stable-  to 
lower-feed  costs,  was  enough  to  bring  Japanese  swine  numbers  to  an  estimated 
8.5  million  head  at  the  beginning  of  1977,  "U-P  almost  li|  percent  from  the 
beginning  of  1976.    Pork  production  rose  somewhat  less,  to  935,000  tons, 
but  is  forecast  to  increase  to  approximately  1  million  tons  in  1977 • 

In  August,  wholesale  pork  prices  reached  a  record  high,  but  then  began  to 
weaken.    As  wholesale  prices  declined,  hog  and  pork  producers  demanded  that 
the  waiver  of  Japanese  duties  on  imports  of  pork  be  removed.    The  waiver  had 
been  implemented  in  June  1975,  and,  except  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
spring  of  1976,  had  remained  in  effect,  causing  Japanese  net  pork  imports 
(owe)  to  increase  from  178,000  tons  in  1975  to  217,000  tons  in  1976. 

On  October  31,  1976,  the  Japanese  Goveinment  allowed  the  waiver  on  pork 
import  duties  to  expire.    This  will  effectively  reduce  Japanese  imports  of 
pork,  as  generally  only  shipments  committed  under  long-term  contracts,  or 
cuts  that  are  priced  low  enough  to  be  attractive  after  duties  are  applied, 
will  be  imported.    On  March  31,  1977,  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
increased  both  the  ceiling  and  floor  support  prices  for  pork  by  about  k'3 
percent . 

Japanese  pork  prices  are  expected  to  become  more  competitive  with  broilers 
in  1977,  which  should  provide  the  basis  for  continuing  increases  in  pork 
consumption. 

Canada 

Reluctance  of  grain  farmers  in  the  western  provinces  of  Canada  to  increase 
hog  production  frustrated  expectations  of  higher  pork  production  in  1976. 
Continuing  favorable  prices  for  malting  barley,  due  to  the  recent  drought 
in  Western  Europe,  and  an  understandable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
hog  farmers  to  jeopardize  profitable  returns  by  increasing  production,  may 
limit  an  expected  upswing  in  slaughter  during  1977* 

A  5  percent  gain  (over  the  beginning  of  1976)  in  the  number  of  pigs  under 
3  months  of  age  on  January  1,  1977,  should  lead  to  an  equal  increase  in 
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marketing  d\aring  the  second  quaxter  of  the  year.    However,  expected  farrowings 
during  the  January-March  1977  period  will  he  up  only  3  percent  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1976,  indicating  a  smaller  rise  in  marketings  during  the  last  half 
of  1977.    The  year-to-year  changes  in  marketing  should  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  number  to  he  slaughtered  for  the  year  to  ahout  8.5  million  head. 

Canadian  pork  trade  in  1977,  presenting  much  the  same  picture  as  occu2?red 
in  1976,  will  be  influenced  by  two  factors.    The  first  is  that  several 
Provincial  hog  marketing  boards  have  secured  long-term  commitments  to  sell 
pork  to  Japan.    The  second  is  that  domestic  production  of  pork,  while  in- 
creasing to  about  500,000  tons,  is  not  expected  to  meet  demand.  This 
sit-uation  in  I976  resulted  in  net  imports  of  5l»700  tons,  but  in  1977  the 
net  import  figure  is  expected  to  be  in  the  range  of  i;0,000  tons.    About  95 
percent  of  Canadian  pork  imports  come  from  the  United  States. 

Substantial  pork  imports  plus  some  increase  in  pork  production  in  1977  are 
expected  to  ease  retail  prices.    This  could  be  followed  by  increases  in 
domestic  pork  consumption,  which  has  been  down  somewhat  since  the  end  of  197U« 

European  Community 

Favorable  prices  in  late  1975  and  197^  set  the  stage  for  increased  hog  num- 
bers in  all  EC  countries.    As  of  January  1,  1977 >  EC  hog  numbers  had  risen 
from  68.1  million  head  (on  January  1,  1976)  to  70.2  million  head.  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  enjoyed  favorable  returns  to  hog  producers  through- 
out 1976;  however,  prices  in  the  other  EC  countries  began  to  slip,  at  one 
point  or  another,  during  1976. 

In  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  rising  retail  prices,  tighter  consumer  budgets, 
and  growing  unemployment  caused  hog  prices  to  fall  after  reaching  a  peak  in 
February  1976.    In  Ireland,  by  mid-1976  the  hog/feed  price  ratio  had  slipped 
to  a  critical  level  and  is  now  xmattractive .    Expansion  in  Irish  breeding  sow 
numbers  is  expected  to  be  slight  in  1977 •    Slaughter  may  increase  a  little 
during  the  year,  and  if  the  hog/feed  price  ratio  does  not  improve,  hog  numbers 
may  decline. 

Pig  producers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  also  been  faced  with  a  cost/price 
squeeze.    Barley  and  protein  feed  prices  have  increased.    Prices  of  pigs  and 
pig  meat,  almost  alone  in  the  food  sector,  have  fallen.    This  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  imports  of  EC  pork  products  for  which  monetary  compensatory 
amounts  operate  like  export  subsidies  on  the  pork  products  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom.    Because  the  pig  herd  stopped  expanding  and  sow  numbers 
dropped  in  the  last  part  of  1976,  the  U.K.  Government  implemented  a  subsidy 
on  pig  production,  a  unilateral  action  that  may  arouse  repercussions  from 
the  EC  Commission.    If  the  EC  implements  changes  in  the  system  of  monetary 
compensatory  amounts,  and  if  feed  costs  remain  steady  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
pig  returns  may  improve  during  1977.    At  any  rate,  an  increase  in  slaughter 
is  expected  due  to  the  buildup  in  numbers  that  occurred  before  expansion 
was  halted. 

An  outbreak  of  swine  fever  (hog  cholera)  in  the  midwestem  section  of  the 
Netherlands  is  just  one  of  the  problems  in  the  hog/pork  sector  of  that 
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comtry.    Prices  for  Dutch  slaughter  hogs  "began  to  decline  in  April  1976. 
]>atch  pig  prices  may  erode  still  fiarther  since  the  Dutch  pork  industry  relies 
heavily  on  exports  to  other  EC  countries  and  the  United  States,  where  ample 
supplies  of  slaughter  hogs  are  projected  through  mid-1977. 

An  uncompetitive  meat  processing  industry  (due  to  high  wages),  unfavorable 
exchange  rates  between  the  U.S.  dollar  and  the  Dutch  guilder,  and  continued 
lower  export  subsidies  from  the  EC,  have  produced  a  gloomy  outlook  for  the 
first  half  of  1977 •    While  not  permanent,  the  newly  added  restrictions  on 
the  movement  of  hogs  and  pork  out  of  the  region  infected  with  swine  fever — an 
area  accounting  for  about  20  percent  of  Dutch  hog  production — raises  the 
probability  that  the  Netherlands  may  not  ship  as  much  pork  in  1977  as  in  1976. 

The  Danish  hog/pork  industry  also  relies  heavily  on  exports  to  other  EC 
countries  and  to  the  United  States.    Increasing  supplies  of  pork  in  the  EC, 
lack  of  growth  in  the  EC  market  for  fresh  pork,  the  national  subsidy  to  U.K. 
pig  producers,  and  expanding  U.S. -production  and  falling  U.S.  prices,  could 
lead  to  declining  prices  for  Danish  hogs.    However,  domestic  pork  consumption 
is  increasing,  and  the  Danes  are  expected  to  work  in  the  EC  market  to  replace 
any  decline  in  the  U.S.  market.    In  addition,  the  Danes  expect  Japan  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  sizable  market  in  1977. 

Italian  imports  of  pork  in  1977  niay  equal  the  levels  of  1976  because  of 
continued  high  demand  for  pork,  but  balance-of -payment  problems  are  prompt- 
ing the  Italian  Government  to  consider  methods  of  slowing  meat  imports. 
One  method  under  consideration  would  be  to  increase  the  value-added  tax  on 
hogs  and  pork  from  6  percent  to  12  percent.    Since  domestic  pig  producers 
are  exempt  from  the  tax,  the  effect  would  be  to  give  a  price  and  cost 
advantage  to  domestic  production.    Value  wise,  83  percent  of  Italian  pork 
imports  came  from  other  EC  coimtries  in  1976. 

France,  which  saw  both  pork  production  and  swine  numbers  increase  in  1976, 
is  forecasting  a  rise  in  pork  production  in  1977 >  but  with  fewer  pigs  by 
the  beginning  of  1978.    France,  a  traditional  importer  of  pork  and  slaughter 
hogs  from  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  is  one  of  those  markets  where  in- 
creased production  in  1977  niay  reduce  import  demand. 

Pork  production  in  Germaiiy  is  forecast  to  expand  and  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Exports  from  Germany  will  be  assisted  by  monetary  compensatory  amounts,  which 
because  of  Germany's  appreciating  currency,  provide  even  more  of  an  export 
subsidy. 

Spain 

Spain  has  traditionally  been  a  net  pork  importer.    However,  mounting  in- 
flation, greater  price  increases  for  red  meats  than  for  other  protein 
sources,  and  rising  poultry  meat  consumption,  may  hold  gains  in  red  meat 
consumption  to  a  minimum.    Therefore,  an  anticipated  8  percent  increase  in 
pork  production,  to  6^0,000  tons  in  1977,  should  result  in  a  significant 
decline  in  net  pork  imports  for  Spain. 
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Sweden 


In  1973,  the  Swedish  Government  froze  prices  on  some  basic  agricultural 
commodities  in  an  attempt  to  control  inflation.    In  order  to  keep  agricul- 
ttiral  returns  in  line  with  nonfarm  returns,  the  government  subsidized  agri- 
cultural production  using  national  budget  funds.    Pork  was  one  of  the  commodi- 
ties affected.    Since  the  price  freeze  on  meat  and  meat  products,  domestic 
pork  consumption  jumped  from  221,000  tons  to  272,000  tons  in  1976.    It  is 
estimated  that  per  capita  consumption  grew  by  about  22  percent. 

In  mid-1976  the  Swedish  Government  limited  any  additional  subsidy  pay- 
ment on  meats  to  i+O  percent  of  the  price  increase  and  beginning  January  1, 
1977,  it  stopped  providing  any  additional  subsidies.    The  consumer  now 
has  to  bear  the  burden  of  any  further  price  increase,  and  this  has 
apparently  broken  the  trend  of  accelerating  pork  consumption.    Pork  con- 
sumption in  the  near  future  is  expected  to  continue  increasing,  but  at  a 
much  slower  rate. 

Hungary 

Slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  Hungary's  swine  production  comes  from 
small  individual  production  units,  with  the  remainder  from  large,  socia- 
lized, collective  farms.    In  1975*  because  of  the  lack  of  assured  markets , 
high  feed  prices,  the  threat  of  taxation,  and  sporadic  availability  of  feeds, 
the  small  individual  production  units  began  herd  liquidation.    The  increased 
slaughter  in  1975  included  a  high  percentage  of  sows  and  subsequently  re- 
sulted in  low  inventory  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1976. 

A  Government  program  aimed  at  stopping  the  decline  in  the  number  of  swine 
produced  by  the  small  operations  resulted  in  expansion  by  both  the  large- 
and  the  small-scale  production  units.    Slaughter  in  1976  was  down  due  to 
the  Government  campaign,  and  to  the  lowered  sow  numbers  at  the  beginning  of 
1976.    Hungarian  slaughter  of  hogs  in  1977  should  increase  and  be  only  6 
percent  below  the  approximately  9  million  head  slaughtered  in  1974* 

Poland 

Polish  hog  production  is  largely  in  private  hands,  with  85  percent  of  the 
production  coming  from  small,  private  farms.    The  main  feed  ingredient  in  the 
Polish  hog  ration  is  normally  potatoes.    In  1975>  unhappiness  with  hog  prices 
(which  are  dictated  by  the  State,  as  slaughter  pigs  are  sold  only  to  State 
plants)  caused  the  many  small  hog  producers  to  lower  the  amount  of  acreage 
planted  to  potatoes  and  to  decrease  hog  production. 

At  the  beginning  of  1976,  hog  numbers  in  Poland  stood  at  21.6  million  head 
down  only  slightly  from  the  beginning  of  1975 >  while  sow  numbers  had  decreased 
by  16  percent  to  I.76  million  head.    Originally  the  1976  pig  crop  had  been 
estimated  at  about  15.6  million  head,  down  about  35  percent  from  that  of  1975. 
But  because  slaughter  declined  only  I7  percent  in  1976,  the  actual  decrease 
was  23  percent  to  about  16. 8  million  on  January  1,  1977. 

Government  incentive  programs  (including  increased  prices),  improved  grain 
and  potato  harvests  in  1976,  and  large  grain  imports  may  pave  the  way  toward  • 
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an  upturn  in  hog  numbers.    However,  as  sow  numbers  at  the  "beginning  of  1977 
were  only  I.78  million  head,  it  is  douttful  that  hog  numbers  will  "be  more 
than  18.0  million  head  on  January  1,  1978.    Given  good  grain  and  potato 
crops  in  1977  and  farmer  willingness  to  expand,  Polish  hog  numbers  could 
approach  the  levels  of  1975  ^7  the  latter  part  of  1978. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  domestic  supplies  of  pork,  imports  are  expected 
to  increase  and  Polish  consumers  will  likely  increase  their  consumption  of 
beef  and  poultry.    Poland  is  ordinarily  a  net  exporter  of  pork,  but  with  the 
shortage,  net  exports  could  slip  from  the  I|.l,800  tons  in  197^  to  10,000  tons 
or  less  in  1977. 

Yugoslavia 

In  the  spring  of  1975>  the  livestock  industry  in  Yugoslavia  entered  a  period 
characterized  by  overabundance  of  slaughter  animals  and  depressed  prices.  An 
EC  limitation  on  cattle  and  beef  imports  from  Eastern  Europe  exacerbated  the 
sitioation,  as  the  overabundance  of  beef  hurt  the  pork  sector.    In  August  1975 > 
the  hog/corn  price  ratio  slipped  to  5«9  to  1.    During  this  time  period, 
Yiogoslav  farmers  reportedly  could  not  sell  livestock  at  any  price,  precipita- 
ting a  major  slaughter  of  young  livestock  and  breeding  stock. 

A  record  corn  crop  in  1975  and  a  good  com  harvest  in  1976,  coupled  with 
improved  demand  and  price  (both  foreign  and  local)  brought  the  hog/com 
ratio  up  to  9.1  to  1  by  October  197^.    As  demand  built,  the  shortage  of  pork 
became  acute,  causing  the  free  market  price  to  move  well  above  the  State's 
guaranteed  price,  and  1976  exports  declined  despite  relatively  strong  foreign 
demand.    However,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  situation  in  1975>  Yugoslavian 
farmers  have  been  reluctant  to  expand.    Their  nervousness  appears  now  to  be 
receding  somewhat  and,  with  the  supply  of  com  from  the  1975  and  197^  harvests, 
an  expansion  of  swine  nmbers  is  expected  in  1977 •    The  increase,  however,  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  slaughter,  raising  the  possibility  that  pork  supplies  will 
fall  short  of  domestic  demand  and  export  requirements  in  1977'    Expected  growth 
in  supplies  of  poultry  may  cushion  the  shortage  in  pork  supplies  to  some  extent. 

USSR 

Pork  production  in  the  USSR  in  197^,  dropped  20  percent  from  the  197^  level 
to  k-h  million  tons.    This  decrease  was  due  to  the  effects  of  the  distress 
slaughter  of  1975  and  the  need  for  rebuilding  the  swine  herd.    It  had  been 
thought  that  the  large  supplies  of  pork  produced  as  a  result  of  the  distress 
slaiaghter  might  have  been  exported  late  in  1975;  however,  a  recent  report  of 
Soviet  cold  storage  capacity  and  a  report  of  slightly  increased  sausage 
production  in  1976  raises  the  likelihood  that  much  or  all  of  the  "extra" 
pork  produced  in  1975  was  carried  over  into  1976. 

Recognizing  this  probability  and  that  consumption  in  1976  is  estimated  to 
have  been  about  8  percent  lower  than  in  197k t  there  was  still  a  significant 
difference  between  available  supplies  and  demand.    On  the  basis  of  preliminary 
reports,  total  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products,  including  poultry,  reached 
about  350,000  tons  in  1976.    While  production  for  all  categories  is  forecast 
to  increase  in  1977  over  that  of  1976,  it  may  not  reach  the  1975  level.  This, 
plus  the  need  to  restore  stocks,  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  substantial 
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imports.    Reportedly,  to  date,  the  Soviets  have  made  contracts  for  about 
100,000  tons  of  meat  and  meat  products  to  te  delivered  in  1977.    It  is 
likely  that  depending  on  price  and  availability,  there  will  be  substitution 
of  other  meats  and  poultry  for  pork. 

Soviet  pork  production  in  1977  is  projected  at  5  million  tons,  still  about 
10  percent  below  the  production  level  of  1974  due  to  continuing  efforts  to 
rebuild  swine  numbers. 
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